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“Great Needs Confronting the Churches” 
The Views of Over 1,000 Persons Are Analyzed 


A “Project Report” on the title above was presented by Lauris B. Whitman, executive director, Bureau 
of Research and Survey, before a consultation on Long Range Planning convened, 1960, by the National 
Council of Churches. The report is an analysis of the results of some 40 interviews and of over 50 discussion 

oups that met at various places throughout the nation. There were about 100 sessions, attended by over 
000 persons. The persons expressing views are not regarded as comprising a sample but rather as a group 


of “knowledgeable individuals.” 


Below we present the text of the report in full except that information concerning the methods used in 
gathering the data which appeared in the report have been omitted. 


The basic needs reported in the present project in inter- 
views and study groups will be summarized under three 
headings. They are, The Individual, The Culture, and 
The Church. The range of needs suggested was extensive. 
Many of the needs and issues cut completely across these 
three headings. It was impossible to establish categories 
which were mutually exclusive. However, it was pos- 
sible to group the needs proposed into three major areas 
of concern. In presenting them, an effort has been made 
to include in the analysis the highlights of the responses 
in each area, 


The Individual 


Theological, psychological and sociological awareness 
was evident in many of the comments on the plight of the 
individual in today’s world. On the whole, however, there 
was only limited effort to spell out what the dimensions 
of individual need may be. There were comments about 
the “Individual in a World of Crowds,” “being lost in the 
‘Lonely Crowd,’” and “quest for identity.” But, in spite 
of this tendency to generalize, there was obvious depth 
of concern for the individual. Perhaps it was best sum- 
marized by one respondent who said that being lost has 
new meanings in our day and we have to discover all 
over again what it means to save a man’s soul. 
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One of the elements of this concern for the individual 
appears to be an awareness that the individual has lost 
his sense of purpose and direction. Any meaningful re- 
lationship to God or to God’s purposes is rare. A phi- 
losophy of fatalism or cynicism is common. 

The data in this project indicates a strong belief that 
we are letting go of such concepts as the significance of 
the individual and the dignity of the person. People are 
to be manipulated and used in ways which will produce 
power or profit. Not only are some people willing to 
assume the role of manipulators but most people seem to 
be quite willing to be subjects of such manipulation. 

There is confusion as to goals and loyalties with serious 
tensions and conflicts resulting. There is an effort to solve 
some of these problems by adopting a pattern of con- 
formity, a conformity which only serves to heighten the 
conflicts and the tensions. 

It has been stated that the dilemma of modern man 
is that he remains alone and apart, marching without a 
sense of God or direction on a journey the meaning of 
which he cannot comprehend. This description fits per- 
fectly the kind of concern expressed in our data. 

Furthermore, it is suggested that modern man is keenly 
aware of his plight and is desperately searching for an- 
swers. This quest, much more than the present popularity 
of church membership and attendance, it was stated, is the 
real indication of the religious hunger of our day, and 
the greatest tragedy of all is that, when man does turn 
to the church he finds no resolution of his conflicts, no 
sense of direction and no significant understanding of his 
relationship to God or the purpose of his life. 

An additional element in this problem of the individual 
is the element of fear. Subject to threats to his integrity 
and his survival ranging from subliminal advertising to 
the hydrogen bomb, the individual was seen by some of 
the respondents to be in an almost perpetual state of 
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“numb fear.” This was a fear that was described as being 
persistent in its effect but so accepted that one lives with 
it and goes about his work, almost as though it did not 
exist. 

Another aspect of the individual's situation is his inabil- 
ity to reappraise his own position in an expanding universe. 
In a space age, when light years are the new units of 
measure and interplanetary travel seems to be approach- 
ing the realm of the possible, he wonders about his place 
in creation and even about the place of our world in a 
boundless universe. 

It was also suggested that freedom is one of man’s 
greatest problems—how to get it, how to use it for the 
common good, how to keep it. Here the emphasis was 
placed upon the problems which freedom brings to the 
individual in a newly independent country. But certainly 
it applies to individuals in our own country, for example, 
as well as in younger nations. This is not merely a prob- 
lem related to political or national issues. It is a prob- 
lem for the individual and has an essentially spiritual 
base. 

The physical needs of individuals was also mentioned 
as one of the great needs to be faced in the years ahead. 
\Vith hungry people, refugees, slum dwellers and the vic- 
tims of disease numbered in the millions and found in 
every section of the globe, the challenge to the churches 
is staggering. And, it was pointed out, the churches’ 
concern for the individual must be the concern for the 
whole man. 

Here, then, are some of the problems of the individual 
which were brought forth in the interviews and study 
groups in this project. They have been so stated that 
they reflect the expressed needs as seen by our informants. 
In a way, they are generalizations. In most cases they 
require the added definition and clarification that can 
come only when the specialists in such disciplines as 
sociology, theology, and psychology can further analyze 
them and set them before us in well-organized patterns. 
On the other hand, they are perceptive observations and 
they indicate the fact that, even in the mass culture, the 
concern for the individual has not been lost. 

It would certainly seem that the interviewees and dis- 
cussants in this project have clearly indicated one of the 
major problem areas. 


The Culture 


Another major cluster of responses is in the category 
of social and cultural problems. These are grouped here 
under the general heading, The Culture. 

There were many responses which fell within this 
area. Many dealt with relatively minor needs which in 
this report will be subsumed under major items. An 
illustration would be an expressed desire for a program 
to deal with a need arising out of the general cultural 
situation. At the other extreme were general statements 
of needs which really covered several areas. Actually many 
responses suggested “needs resulting from cultural prob- 
lems” rather than specific needs. 

The range of responses related to social and cultural 
problems was very extensive. Apparently there is a tend- 
ency for people to become so intensely interested in a 
single facet of a major problem that it becomes a prob- 
lem in itself. As a result the variety of needs in this area 
was surprisingly great but, in spite of this, classification 
was not too difficult. 

Major emphasis in this area was placed upon the need 


for building a peaceful world. No single item was men- 
tioned more often. Respondents of every type and dis- 
cussion groups representing nearly all of the participating 
denominational and council bodies included this need in 
their list. 

In addition to direct references to a peaceful world 
there were also numerous references to related problems 
such as the control of nuclear energy, culenihon and 
Communism. In the interviews, the type of response, the 
amount of time devoted to this subject and the interest 
of the interviewees were indications of the intensity of 
concern at this point. 

In some cases, specific aspects of the problem of build- 
ing a peaceful world were spelled out. Some of them 
were the need for strengthening international institutions 
for peaceful settlement and peaceful change, increasing 
the role of law for world order, extending world economic 
and social development and developing better interna- 
tional migration policies. 

It is quite clear that, on the basis of this project, the 
need for a peaceful world must take its place at the top 
of any list of needs related to our social and cultural 
situation. 

Strong emphasis was also placed upon the area of 
human relations, as a major need. While it is obviously 
related to the problems of building a peaceful world, it 
was definitely listed as a separate item by interviewees 
and discussion group members alike. Not as many men- 
tioned human relations, however, as mentioned world 
peace. 

The most commonly specified aspect of human relations 
was race relations. In fact, it would appear that for many 
race relations and human relations are practically synony- 
mous. The present situation in the United Statees was 
referred to and undoubtedly provided the framework for 
the responses. 

There was also an interpretation of human relations 
which included much more than race. References were 
made to inter-personal relations, relations between minor- 
ity groups and group conflicts. One respondent stated 
that he thought most of the basic needs we face are related 
to the problem of helping “people to get along together.” 

The third area of emphasis in this social and cultural 
problems category was needs relating to population change. 
Apparently everyone has become excited about the “popu- 
lation explosion.” The term was used frequently and 
at many points. It showed up in one way or another in 
the discussion of practically every area of need suggested 
but its frequent use, as a problem by itself or in relation 
to other population factors, merits its inclusion as one 
of the areas of emphasis. 

Rapid population growth was the primary concern 
shown by the data. The high birth rate, the decreased 
death rate and many statistical items of a demographic 
nature were referred to in the discussion. The problem 
was related to many other problems such as housing, 
church extension, urbanization and hunger. 

One of the related problems most frequently touched 
on was birth control. For a few, birth control was one of 
the major problem areas, but for the majority, it was re- 
ferred to only in relation to the over-arching problem of 
population growth. 

It is necessary to include in this category of population 
change a concern for the needs arising out of population 
mobility. This did not appear as a problem to the people 
in the discussion groups as much as it did to the .inter- 
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viewees. ‘Lhe church leaders were especially concerned 
because mobility presents some serious practical problems 
to the churches, while others pointed out the problems 
which mobility causes for individuals and for groups. 

Another aspect of population change which appeared a 
number of times was the change in age composition. With 
more young people and more older people, new patterns 
of need are arising in education, use of leisure time and 
social welfare. 

Social change was a focus of need suggestions. There 
was a tendency on the part of people and groups to refer 
to “rapid social change,” a term which has come to have 
wide acceptance because of the World Council of Churches 
study on this theme. The main concern was with the 
ability to adjust to, even accept, social change, especially 
when “things happen so fast.” 

Many different types of social and cultural change were 
listed. Industrialization, mechanization, communication, 
transportation, the discovery of new knowledge and the 
outreach into space were included. There was, however, 
very little tendency to make explicit the needs which grow 
out of these changes. They were recognized as change 
agents but comments about the needs they create were 
very general and unfocussed. Only in one or two inter- 
views did the respondent actually relate change to specific 
needs. 

Reference to World Council material on Rapid Social 
Change would provide much clearer delineation of needs 
resulting from change than did either the interviews or 
the discussion groups in this project. In fact, this WCC 
material should be considered an important resource for 
our Long Range Planning. 

At this point, it would be a mistake to try to sharpen 
these needs further on the basis of the data. We can 
simply list as one of the areas of emphasis, needs grow- 
ing out of social change. 

The other item which must be included in this section 
on social and cultural problems is the area of communica- 
tion. Interestingly enough, this was mentioned almost as 
often as some of the items already discussed. The stress 
was on the need for more constructive use of communica- 
tion processes. The mass media were the subject of con- 
cern and the term, communication, was not used in any 
other way, except in a few cases where people spoke of 
“communicating the gospel.” In speaking of the mass 
media of communication, the printed page was included as 
well as radio and television. 

In this area of social and cultural problems, there are 
then the following areas of emphasis, the need for building 
a peaceful world, the need for better human relations, the 
needs growing out of population change, the need to accept 
and adjust to social change and the need to make better 
use of mass communication. 


The Church 


The most comprehensive and inclusive category of re- 
sponses in this project deal with the churches. Obviously 
there is a lot of serious thinking about the church and its 
mission. The contemporary institutional forms within 
which the church operates are being given careful atten- 
tion. There is a willingness on the part of church leaders 
to look with critical eyes at the organizations and programs 
in which they are involved. To quote one leader there is 
a “divine discontent with things as they are in our 
churches.” Out of this setting have come the data which 
provides the basis of our analysis. 
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‘This would seem to be an excellent climate in which to 
raise questions about needs. It has certainly been a 
highly productive climate for the needs suggested have 
been many. There has been, throughout the data, the 
reflection of a serious concern and a calm determination. 
One would gather that this is a good moment for the 
beginning of Long Range Planning. 

The renewal of the church was the primary focus of 
attention. “Let the church be the church” has taken on 
new meaning in recent years and was used frequently 
with a depth of content and a positive emphasis quite 
different from the way it has been used in the past. For 
some it was the supreme goal to which Long Range Plan- 
ning should be directed. 

The renewal of the church means different things to 
different people. For some, it is an effort to break with 
the social patterns which pervade many of our churches. 
It was said that churches should be more than social 
clubs which provide status and ease consciences. It should 
not be difficult to tell the difference between a church 
and a secular organization, but many times it is. 

Others stressed the theological dimension. The Mis- 
sion must have new meaning for us and such terms as 
“fellowship” and “community” must be vested with spir- 
itual and theological significance. Membership must have 
content and there must be real commitment. 

It was suggested that, if there is to be a renewal of the 
church, it may be necessary for the church to discover 
new ways of ministry and expression. There will have 
to be a “new Reformation.” Courageous experimentation 
is called for. “The churches must be willing to lose their 
lives for the Church.” 

Others underlined the necessity for churches to be open 
to all men. They decried the tendencies of the churches 
to limit their membership to those of a single class or 
ethnic group. 

As part of the renewal of the church, there was an 
expressed concern for more meaningful and vital wor- 
ship. This was referred to by representatives of non- 
liturgical churches as often as by others. 

The second area of need relating to the church was the 
involvement of the laity. This has been mentioned so 
much in this project and in previous discussions about 
the problems which confront us that it is hardly necessary 
to discuss it here. It clearly reflects one of the real 
areas of consensus. 

At no point in the data does one find involvement of the 
laity treated lightly. Involvement of the laity is not 
proposed as a program to recruit laymen for church 
work. It is not a suggestion that laymen need to be 
more active. It is not really a concern for a new role 
for laymen. Involvement of the laity relates to a firm 
conviction that there is a need for laymen to discover 
again that they are the church, that they are the cus- 
todians of the gospel and that the mission of the church 
is their mission. 

There is a lively interest in Christian vocation and an 
expressed conviction that only a minority of the laity have 
a sense of vocation. There is a similar concern about 
evangelism and a suggestion that any effort to fully 
involve laymen must begin with a new and vital evan- 
gelism. 

Our data also indicates that this involvement of the 
laity is not only within the Christian community but 
that it implies a dynamic lay witness to the world. It 
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is not to be a part-time involvement. It is full commit- 
ment to being Christian in the totality of life experiences. 

Closely related to these two needs is the third, the need 
for a more effective Christian witness. In setting this up 
as a separate category, our analysis brings several im- 
portant aspects of need together in one group. Included 
here are the challenge of the world mission of the church, 
the need for a total penetration of the culture with the 
gospel and the “personal witness which is the living 
evangel.” 

The effort to cluster these items is not merely a tech- 
nique for analysis but a true reflection of the patterns of 
response. While some of these suggestions do come from 
program concerns such as missions and social action, 
there was a definite tendency to look at the total witness 
of the churches as a unified task. It is “going out into 
all the world” not only in our organized program activi- 
ties but also in the day-to-day living of individuals who 
have a dynamic relationship with God through Christ. 

Furthermore, it is conceived as witness to the World. 
It is outreach to all of the areas of the world, to all the 
problems of the world and to all the people of the world. 
At the same time, Christians must give convincing, liv- 
ing witness to the world of resistance to, indifference 
for, or ignorance of the good news of the New Testa- 
ment. This presents the greatest challenge to the 
churches. Some of our respondents stressed the fact 
that this kind of witnessing is not done “from the out- 
side looking in.” It can only be done as the church 
finds ways to express its witness within the complexities 
and inter-relationships of the life of the world. 

The fourth area of need suggested by our respondents 
was the need for Christian unity. There was frequent 
mention of this need and it was reported by many of the 
discussion groups and was mentioned by many of the 
interviewees. In some cases this meant cooperation 
between the churches. In others, it represented a broader 
ecumenical conviction. One of our interviewees simply 
said, “It’s time the churches got together.” 

This emphasis, as reflected by the data, seems to indi- 
cate that many church leaders are thinking seriously about 
unity and are distressed by the situation in which they 
find themselves, firmly believing in unity but giving it 
only secondary loyalty because of their basic involvement 
in the work of a communion. Others pointed out their 
conviction that the most effective way to move toward 
unity is to strengthen our churches at the level of the 
communions and that these are inseparable elements of 
a single need, the need for unity. Others said that unity 
is really related to the renewal of the church. 

In spite of varied attitudes toward what is meant by 
unity, the references to it were sufficient both in number 
and intensity, to put it high on our list of needs. For 
this reason, it is listed here as a separate item in our 
general category, the church. 

However, it should be stated that there was a tendency 
on the part of the respondents, especially in the interviews 
to relate all of these needs dealing with the church to each 
other. Seldom was one mentioned, without one or more 
of the others. There appears to be a sort of inseparable 
quality to these church-related needs. For many people, 
the renewal of the church, the involvement of the laity, 
a more effective witness and Christian unity are all part 
of a single whole. 

In these pages, we have attempted to analyze the data 
received on the great needs confronting the churches. As 


we have stated before, we have not gone beyond the 
suggestions contained in the data. It may well be that 
there are other great needs which are not included jn 
this list. It would seem, however, that the interviews 
and the discussion groups which have given attention to 
this subject have given us some basic areas of concer 
to which we can direct our attention in the processes of 
Long Range Planning. 

One of the important next steps would seem to be an 
effort to further define these needs in terms of their 
meaning in relationship to goals. Any effort to develop 
strategy and tactics for the churches will require goal 
definition and goal definition is an area in which the 
church has never functioned too effectively. Yet, with- 
out clearly defined goals which are related to recognized 
need, there can be no real planning. 


“In Search for Maturity in Industrial 
Relations” 


“Viewed realistically we appear to have ‘muddled 
through’ another major steel crisis with no clear resolu- 
tion of the basic issues, with further exposure of the 
limitations of the Taft-Hartley emergency disputes pro- 
cedures, with possible danger in another precedent of 
White House mediation, and with a long and costly strike 
that by any measure was not worth its cost to anybody, 
except as the experience may provide a basis for more 
constructive future action by thoughtful men.” 

This is one of the generalizations in the report of a 
Special Committee, title above, issued, 1960, by the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life, National 
Council of Churches. Charles P. Taft, former mayor of 
Cincinnati, was chairman of the Special Committee that 
made the study of the long steel strike of 1959. The 
report is being distributed for discussion and informa- 
tion ; it is not an official statement of attitudes or policies 
of the National Council. 

The Committee was critical of misleading public state- 
ments issued by both labor and management, and also 
of the type of intervention by Vice President Nixon and 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell. The Committee recom- 
mends that broader and more varied powers be given by 
Congress to the President, so that he may protect public 
health and safety with “a high degree of uncertainty” 
concerning the method that he may employ. 

The Committee addressed itself to the question, ‘What 
basic factors and trends in our industrial society are 
revealed by the steel dispute, study of which will help 
the churches and church people to be more relevant and 
effective in the field of labor-management relations?” 
One section of the report is entitled, “Bigness and Con- 
centration of Power as an Ethical Issue.” 

The “Summary and Conclusion” on “Some Ethical 
Implications” is here given in full: 

“The most difficult ethical problem posed by the steel 
dispute is that of the responsible use of power. We have 
indicated some aspects of this problem and the imperative 
of a Christian answer to the problem is clear. The big- 
ness of organization results in tremendous power struc- 
tures with conflicting goals. Human freedom is a 
Christian value for it is the best medium within which 
men can make moral choices. This freedom is threat- 
ened when power conflicts develop beyond the point 
where settlements can be reached by mutual agreements. 
Freedoms can be lost by default when settlements. have 
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to be governmentally imposed. The facts of life about 
the exercise of economic power are such that, in the 
general public interest, the degree of responsibility of 
jeaders of economic power groups increases in propor- 
tion to the effect upon the public of their decisions and 
actions. In the case of this dispute in the steel industry 
we feel the degree of foresight, imagination, and basic 
desire to reach an agreement in harmony with the public 
interest, in a word—statesmanship—called for by the 
position of responsibility of the leaders was not sufh- 
ciently demonstrated on either side. This is said with 
full recognition of the complexity of the situation and 
the demands it makes. The implications for our increas- 
ingly complex industrial order and its leaders in the 
decisions they have to make are a definite field for con- 
tinuing Christian concern, study, and helpful action. 

“The ethical issue of next importance as illustrated by 
the steel dispute is that of honesty in the use of mass com- 
munications. The issue can be stated as bluntly as that, 
for both sides sought to win public support on the basis 
of assertions which most people would feel were genuine- 
ly misleading. 

“A further concern with wide ethical implications is 
the nature and extent of governmental intervention in 
‘public interest’ strikes. Costly experiences such as the 
1959-60 strike in steel are a heavy price to pay for con- 
tinued inability to devise sound public policy at this point. 
It calls not only for further study and analysis but for 
responsible effort by citizens to become informed and to 
press for sound legislative action, in advance of rather 
than as aftermath of a long and crippling strike. 

“Finally, our discussion indicates that the following 
problems are raised by the steel dispute which we could 
not attempt to solve in this paper, and ethical issues 
surround each one: 

“1) What is a fair wage for workers? 

“2) What is a just price? 

“3) What are adequate profits? 

“4) How shall the ‘public welfare’ be measured or 

defined ? 

“5) What are the facts about international competi- 

tion? 

“In the search for ethical guidelines for those who must 
answer these questions in specific situations often involv- 
ing collective bargaining, the churches can and should 
make a contribution. These questions must be discussed 
and if our nation is to prosper ethically we must know 
what our Christian values are in respect to them. 

“In this effort to present a report to the churches on 
the ethical implications of the steel dispute of 1959 we 
have kept in mind throughout the basic conviction that 
Christians must be responsible for the quality of the 
social order in which they live. 

“Responsible relationships depend upon informed judg- 
ments and those in turn rest upon certain conceptions of 
what is valuable and worth striving for. The Christian 
belief in God whose life in this world is shown to hu- 
manity in Jesus Christ, the Lord of the Church, has been 
our underlying foundation of faith. 

“Tt is in disputed issues that man resolves his conflicts 
and is offered the opportunity of creativity in emergen- 
cies, provided he has the informed mind and the willing 
spirit. 

“We believe there is much to be learned from what 
took place and if we do learn from the past we can 
improve the future. It is with this hope for our Chris- 
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tian fellowship in the Church that we present our report 
to the churches.” 


In 1920 the Commission of Inquiry appointed by the 
Interchurch World Movement published a Report on the 
Steel Strike of 1919 (New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.). That strike was carried on in far different condi- 
tions and circumstances from those of 1959. In this 
Service, Nov. 8, 1958, the recollections of Heber Blan- 
kenhorn, secretary of the Commission, were published in 
part, and other relevant opinion was quoted. 


Protestantism’s Organizational Revolution 


“The church as Koinonia (community) is virtually lost 
sight of in concept and in practice,” observes Robert Lee 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York, in a paper, 
“The Organizational Dilemma in American Protestant- 
ism,” in Union Seminary Quarterly Review, November, 
1960, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. (The article 
is abridged from a chapter in a book Harper and Brothers 
will publish for the Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion.) 

Stating that the dilemma he considers is not confined 

to the bureaucracy of large denominational beards or of 
the National Council of Churches, but is also found in 
local churches and local situations, Dr. Lee writes in 
part: 
“Like other social institutions on the contemporary 
American scene, Protestantism is deeply implicated in 
what Kenneth Boulding calls ‘the organizational revolu- 
tion.’ In an age of large-scale organizations and central- 
ized agencies in various spheres of life, churches too are 
organized on a similar basis if they seek to be relevant to 
the new Zeitgeist—not to mention the strain toward sur- 
vival endemic to the career of most organizations. 

“The elaboration of organizational apparatus in Amer- 
ican Protestantism brings in its wake many pressing 
issues; for it seems a truism that the virtues of religion 
can seldom be as well organized as its vices. One of 
these key issues, which I shall call the ‘organizational 
dilemma,’ goes to the very core of the faith and challenges 
its integrity. Unlike the rather commonplace dilemma of 
the gap between an individual’s profession and his prac- 
tice (which is less an intrinsic dilemma than a commen- 
tary on the givenness of the human situation of finite 
man), this dilemma, of which we speak, is structural ; it 
is part of the very makeup of the church which exists 
in a particular social context and interacts with its sur- 
rounding culture. 

“The dilemma is simply this: on the one hand, if the 
church is to take seriously its obligation as a missionary 
and witnessing movement, it must maintain some sem- 
blance of continuity, stability, and persistence; it must 
develop appropriate organizational and institutional forms. 
Yet, on the other hand, the very institutional embodiments 
necessary for the survival of the church may threaten, 
obscure, distort, or deflect from the purposes for which 
the institution was originally founded. Thus it is hardly 
sufficient to say that the task of the church is to be obe- 
dient or to be faithful if obedience and faithfulness are 
detached from the question of institutional self-mainte- 
nance. ... 

“The organizational dilemma in American Protestant- 
ism cannot be simply resolved. Obligations stemming 
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from organizational needs cannot in all cases be perfectly 
compatible with the obligations of religious vocation and 
commitment. What we can hope for is that the tension, 
which is implicit in the organizational dilemma, be kept 
alive. 

“To obscure this tension is to court institutional inertia 
and ossification. It is to take over without criticism 
whatever organizational forms and devices happen to 
prevail in the culture. This does not mean that the church 
is to develop a strategy in its organizational patterns 
which is always ‘against the stream.’ Such action may 
prove fruitless and irrelevant when the tide is flowing 
the other way. But it does mean a frank and conscious 
recognition of the dilemma, an appraisal of the oppe:- 
tunities and hazards of organizational life, and a periodic 
reexamination of ecclesiastical structures which will allow 
for flexibility, experimentation, and new patterns to 
emerge. 

“One of the great needs of large-scale ecclesiastical 
structures is a built-in self-evaluation process, which en- 
courages critical reappraisal of organizational means in 
the light of purposes and goals. This process should 
enhance institutional self-understanding and enable a 
degree of self-transcendence, which may save ecclesias- 
tical structures from becoming ends in themselves, and, 
if necessary, transform them better to carry out the pur- 
poses of the church in the modern world. . . . 

“We cannot escape or withdraw from the organizational 
dilemma in American Protestantism. The benefits de- 
rived from large-scale ecclesiastical structures cannot be 
minimized. Nor can the ever-present hazard of enslave- 
ment to the organizational imperatives be denied. To be 
sure, we may eliminate some of the unnecessary dysfunc- 
tions and mitigate some of the abuses of organizational 
life. Responsible as we must be for living within this 
dilemma, its final resolution is not of our own contriv- 
ance, but surely within the province of our hope.” 


The Urban Frontier 


“Is the parish obsolete?” This is one of the questions 
considered in a book, The Church on the Urban Fron- 
tier, by G. Paul Musselman (Greenwich, Conn., The 
Seabury Press, 1960. $3.25). Mr. Musselman conducted 
a program of research and testing (not yet completed) 
for the Division of Urban-Industrial Chureh Work of the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and in this book he draws on that experience. He is now 
director of the Department of Evangelism, National 
Council of Churches. 

Mr. Musselman quotes with approval a statement by 
a group of inner-city clergymen to the effect that many 
people regarded as on the membership roles by congrega- 
tions “do not accept the services of any local church or 
synagogue.” Thus they declare that there are 100,000,000 
unchurched souls in America today. 

Studies of membership statistics of the Episcopal 
Church between 1940 and 1958 indicate “that it is in the 
largest cities, where we have traditionally had our great- 
est strength, that the Episcopal Church decline is the most 
tragic.” “Only its growth in some suburbs is salvaging 
the situation statistically. Unfortunately, studies by other 
denominations seem to indicate a similar trend.” But 
church life is described as a “stalemate” in suburbia. 

The ministry of today is called “the puzzled profession” 
by Mr. Musselman. He believes that if a person wants to 


minister to people in a neighborhood, “he had bette, 
live in the neighborhood.” And many clergymen “who 
have ten weeks of vacation are bothered by their inability 
to convert workers who need a strong union to get as 
much as ten days vacation.” There is good evidence 
thinks Mr. Musseiman, of not only indifference but also 
hostility on the part of many people “towards the church 
and its ministry.” 

“Christianity today is a minority force, and the hope 
of any minority lies in its mobility.” “Patterns of 
eration” are also needed “to preserve the individuality 
and flexibility necessary for the redemptive life of the 
— in our modern culture.” A number of patterns are 
cited. 

Writing about the situation of the Episcopal Church, 
Mr. Musselman thinks that the parish is not the “basic 
institution.” He thinks that the diocese is. The basic 
need in mobile America, he writes, is a flexible strategy, 
and this can only be implemented on a diocesan basis. 

Parishes will need to be larger than at present, he con- 
cludes. They should have less formal organization ; more 
ad hoc activities ; ‘some short-term operations that do not 
commit people to long programs.” The parish should be 
“able to take up various issues on the spot. It may have 
continuing study groups of various sorts, but its energies 
will be directed towards changing and redeeming people 
and society, not harnessing them to a rigid structure 
or keeping a cumbersome piece of machinery going.” He 
also looks forward to “more multipurpose buildings at 
more conservative expenditure.” 


The Christian in His Vocation 


Haddam House, “an editorial venture in the area of 
religious literature,” has arranged a new series of books 
on the general theme above, and the first two titles pub- 
lished are noticed here. 

Christianity and the Scientist, by Ian G. Barbour (New 
York, Association Press, 1960, $2.50) is by the chair- 
man of the department of religion of Carleton College 
who is also associate professor of physics. “This volume 
... looks at persons and their existential lives. It is con- 
cerned with the scientist himself, and the man with two 
areas of loyalty: dedication to science and commitment 
to God. How do these two loyalties interact? At what 
points does he confront ethical choices in his job? What 
are his motives in his work?” 

Professor Barbour writes pointedly, taking positions, 
and challenges the reader to make his own responses to 
the discussion of the issues. He notes that the scientific 
founders of the Royal Society of London in the 17th cen- 
tury called upon the members to carry on their tasks “to 
the glory of God the Creator and the advantage of the 
human race.” He asks: “Can the scientist of today share 
such motives in his work? . . . Do such beliefs have 
any relation to scientific work? . .. To what extent is a 
scientist responsible for the uses to which his inventions 
are put?” 

The Christian as a Doctor, by James T. Stephens and 
Edward LeRoy, Jr. (New York, Association Press, 
1960. $2.50). Here the “attention is focused primarily 
upon professional problems and issues.” James_T. 
Stephens practices medicine in Oberlin, Ohio, and Ed- 
ward LeRoy Long teaches religion at Oberlin College. 
In this book they “examine the professional life of the 
physicians in light of the conviction that God can be 
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served in the practice of medicine. It probes for Chris- 
tian meanings in the life of those who undertake one 
of the common and important types of daily work to 
which men are attracted. These meanings will not be 
found without a constant search for them within daily 
routines. . . 

After considering the doctor’s personal attitudes, and 
his group relations, the never simple issues involved in 
medical economics and ethical problems and choices are 
discussed. 


Why Ignore the “Doctrine of Last Things’? 


“Eschatology—strictly speaking, the doctrine of last 
things, which includes the end of the world and the second 
coming of Jesus Christ—is one of the most prominent ele- 
ments in the Bible. . . . The New Testament expects a 
new heaven and a new earth. .. . Yet this constitutive 
element in the Bible is one that we feel compelled to 
leave alone or else to explain in terms very different from 
what was really intended.” 

Thus writes Norman F. Langford, a theologian, in an 
article, “Eschatology and Christian Education,” in Nexus, 
Winter, 1961, a periodical published by the Board of 
Christian Education of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. “The purpose of Nexus is to explore the frontiers 
of thinking in Christian education.” Dr. Langford is 
a member of the staff of the Board. 

“How can Christian education,” he asks, “in so far 
as it ignores these very explicit eschatological elements 
in the Bible, justly claim to be presenting the Biblical 
message ?” 

He goes on with respect to this “salient feature of the 
New Testament teaching,” as follows, in part: 

“Speaking of the actual content, which is most for- 
midable as to both quantity and import, nobody with a 
practical mind is likely to claim that the book of The 
Revelation, or the apocalyptic sayings of Jesus, ought to 
be taught to young children. Yet it surely is a lively 
question as to how long, in the Christian instruction of 
children, young people, and adults, we can honestly con- 
tinue to act as though this eschatological content were 
not even there. Moreover, it would seem a question as 
to how we can expect to impart to anyone the essential 
nature of New Testament teaching, so long as we preserve 
this ostrichlike attitude toward such ‘hard sayings’ of 
Jesus and the apostles. Surely at some point those on 
the receiving end of Christian education are entitled to 
know just what is meant by the vast amount of escha- 
tological material in Scripture. And surely they are 
entitled to realize that such material is not something 
that can just as easily be skipped, but is a structural 
part of New Testament thought. 

“It appears to me that in educational material we try 
to keep at a minimum the introduction and interpretation 
of clearly eschatological passages. In doing so, it further 
appears to me that we tend to convey a somewhat mis- 
leading impression of what the New Testament is all 
about. We are not, of course, wholly without a con- 
science in this matter. Within the Christian Faith and 
Life curriculum of The United Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., we have tried more or less, where necessary 
or convenient, to give a kind of eschatological cast to 
our interpretation of the New Testament. But it seems 
very doubtful that this is sufficient. Would not most of 
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us prefer, whenever possible, to avoid introducing those 
passages which are unequivocally eschatological ? 

“This is our dilemma. If we draw marked attention 
to such passages, we invite one of two things: either a 
disposition to dismiss the New Testament and its thought 
categories as out of date, or a tendency to ‘explain away’ 
such offensive material in supposedly ‘spiritual’ as op- 
posed to ‘literal’ terms. Manifestly it is easier and less 
hazardous to avoid references to such matters as the 
Second Coming altogether. But the troublesome question 
remains as to whether or not we have then really pre- 
sented what Scripture is very serious about saying. Even 
the eschatological tone given to some of our publications 
—in terms of God’s redemptive act in Christ, his con- 
trol of history, his declared intention to make us account- 
able for what we do in the interim before the Last Day, 
judgment itself—seldom corresponds to the more diffi- 
cult and challenging teachings about ‘last things’ to be 
found in the New Testament. 

“For eschatology is not just a mode of thinking, which 
can readily be intellectualized in a manner compatible 
with modern thought. It pertains to specific sayings, 
an indeed whole passages and books in the New Testa- 
ment, which have to be looked at with reference to what 
the writers really meant. It is ironical that whereas we 
have declared that we would develop Christian education 
so as to get to the original and basic meaning of Scrip- 
tures, at this embarrassing point we have steered clear so 
far as possible from what the Biblical authors, and 
especially Jesus himself, certainly intended to teach.” 


Varieties of Protestant Experience 


“Individualistic Protestantism is a predominantly 
popular movement and is most widespread in America,” 
John B. Cobb, Jr., writes in the book, Varieties of Protes- 
tantism (Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1960. 
$4.50). Professor Cobb, who teaches systematic theology 
at the Southern California School of Theology, says that 
he wrote the book as “one Protestant’s effort to under- 
stand himself in terms of his religious heritage.” He also 
believes that Protestantism remains, despite its various 
divisions, “the greatest spiritual dynamic in America.” 
He regards Protestantism as “essentially a religious move- 
ment grounded in affirmations rather than negations.” 

The Protestant varieties are classified into five groups, 
and each is carefully interpreted. These are: Reformation 
Protestantism, Lutheranism and Calvinism; Churchly 
Protestantism, Individualistic Protestantism ; Liberal Prot- 
estantism ; and Nontraditional Divisions. There is a treat- 
ment of the problem of eschatology and a final chapter 
on “The Unity Beyond.” In this last it is observed that 
“the process of mutual enrichment among the Protestant 
traditions is already far advanced, but it has progressed 
thus far on a largely unintentional and accidental basis.” 
Selected readings for further study are given. 


American Religious Movements 


A survey of major and minor religious movements in 
the U. S. A. is written by Clifford E. Olmstead of the 
department of religion, George Washington University en- 
titled History of Religion in the United States (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice Hall, Inc., 1960. $10.00). The 
author has interpreted many of the results of mature 
scholarship during recent years and presented them in a 
“comprehensive yet concise one-volume survey which 
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traces the history of American religion from colonial times 
to the present.” 

Religion in America is treated in the context of the 
political, economic, social, and intellectual developments in 
the nation. The home missions enterprises, the contribu- 
tions of religious bodies to education, conflicts in religious 
thought and practice, the social gospel era, the churches 
and peace movements, mergers and unions, the cooperative 
agencies of the churches—all these and other aspects of 
similar scope and importance are noted. 

The final chapters are on religious life ‘n the 1920's, 
called “the retreat to normalcy”; and on the era from the 
great depression through the 1950's, which is named 
“religion in an era of crises.” In the closing paragraphs 
the author describes briefly “the various analyses of the 
current religious situation.” “The present is too fluid to 
justify more than the most tentative observations concern- 
ing possible trends,” writes Professor Olmstead. 


Psychiatry and Religion 


The points of convergence and divergence in the his- 
torical and current relationship between religion and 
psychiatry are discussed in a report, Psychiatry and Reli- 
gion: Some Steps Toward Mutual Understanding and 
Usefulness, published by the Group for the Advancement 
of Psychiatry (New York, 104 FE. 25th St., 1961. 75 
cents). 

In the report it is maintained that clergymen should be 
thoroughly familiar with the causes and symptoms of men- 
tal illness. Since they are frequently consulted about 
mental disturbances, often before the psychiatrist, they 
should be able to recognize symptoms and make necessary 
referrals to pyschiatrists, other physicians, and appropri- 
ate social agencies. 

Current psychiatric views of mental illness are inter- 
preted, and clergymen are encouraged to differentiate be- 
tween theological and psychiatric difficulties. It is stated 
that behavior which some clergymen condemn may be seen 
as a symptom of illness by a psychiatrist—unconscious 
conflict requiring treatment, for example. It is also sug- 
gested that, in addition to his importance in understanding 
and detecting mental illness, the clergyman can be helpful 
as a strong person, allied with the psychiatrist to combat 
illness, offering support and reducing the anxieties of 
family and friends. 


Do you know some person or some group that might 
profit from INrorMATION SERVICE? Quantity rates or 
sample copies supplied on request. 

Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE: 

In my judgment the /nformation Service is one of the 
finest services rendered to the Church by the National 
Council. — Stanley U. North, General Secretary, The 
Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, The 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 

Our students are constantly exposed to Information Serv- 
sce. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
carefully read and valued than this one.—Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 


In a discussion of the psychiatrist’s approach to the relj- 
gious beliefs of his patients, the report states that he 
should take no position regarding the ultimate validity of 
any patient’s religion. The psychiatrist’s relationship to 
his patient does not permit him to persuade the patient 
toward any particular attitude, other than a generally 
realistic or appropriate one. Only if a patient’s religious 
belief is related to his illness may it be changed by 
treatment. 

A wealth of information about human behavior is avail- 
able to psychiatry from religion, it is stated, and the scien- 
tific study of religious beliefs and practices is recom- 
mended. 

Formulated by the Committee on Psychiatry and Reli- 
gion, the report also reflects the considered judgment of 
all the members of the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry. Organized in 1946, GAP has a membership 
of 260 psychiatrists. They are currently organized in 20 
working committees which direct their efforts toward the 
study of various aspects of psychiatry and toward the ap- 
plication of this knowledge to the fields of mental health 
and human relations. 


A Consultation in South Africa 


A consultation of delegates from eight member bodies 
of the World Council of Churches in the Union of South 
Africa issued a statement late in 1960, saying that they 
are “united in rejecting all unjust discrimination.” 

Meeting for the first time, the delegates together with 
representatives from the World Council of Churches spent 
seven days discussing the Christian attitude toward race 
relations. Most of the 87 participants adopted a statement 
which confessed that widely divergent convictions had been 
voiced on the basic issue of apartheid (racial separation) 
but made specific recommendations. 

The statement adopted by about 80 per cent of the con- 
ference appealed “to our churches and to all Christians” 
to consider “every point where they may unite their min- 
istry on behalf of human beings in the spirit of equity.” 

_ The Nederduits Hervormde Kerk (the Dutch Reformed 
Church of Africa) put out a statement saying “the agree- 
ment that has been reached contains such far-reaching 
declarations that we cannot subscribe to it.” The Neder- 
duitse Gereformeerde Kerke (the Dutch Reformed 
Churches) of the Cape and Transvaal affirmed their be- 
lief in a policy of “differentiation” but did not find the 
statement incompatible with their views. 

The eight member churches in South Africa are: the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church of South Africa; the Church 
of the Province of South Africa (Anglican) ; the Congre- 
gational Union of South Africa; the Methodist Church of 
South Africa; the Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa of the Cape Province ; the Dutch Reformed Church 
of Transvaal; the Dutch Reformed Church of Africa; the 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 

The statement of the consultation recognized that all 
racial groups should have an equal opportunity to make 
“their contribution towards the enrichment of the life of 
their country and to share in its ensuing responsibilities, 
rewards, and privileges. 

“The Church has a duty to bear witness to the hope 
which is in Christianity both to white South Africans in 
their uncertainty and to non-white South Africans in their 
frustration,” the statement declared. (From a press release 
of the World Council of Churches.) 
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